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A policy completely at odds with the will and the interests of the 
majority of the people is guiding the actions of this country in Vietnam, result¬ 
ing in a failure of trust between the people and the President. A policy gap 
and a credibility gap of these dimensions represents an intolerable situation in 
a democracy. The vast majority of the American people want out of the war in 
Indochina now, Mr. Nixon says he wants to end the war, too. At one time he 
said "we will end the war before the end of 1970, " yet it continues. The 
people can no longer believe the President when he talks about the war. * In 
spite of present hope of a new era in Sino-U.S. relations, the failure of trust 
makes it impossible for the people to accept at face value the President's 
characterization of his journey to China as a step toward peace "not just for 
our generation but for future generations. " 

The credibility gap arises in part from deliberate withholding of informa¬ 
tion. Nixon's Assistant for National Security Affairs, Henry A. Kissinger, 
justifies the secrecy about Southeast Asian policy with an analogy to a chess 
game: 


If you see two people playing chess and someone comes 
along and says, "Why don't you make this move?" you're 
in an impossible position. You can’t answer. You can't 
tell your chess opponent your game plan. This attempt to 
get peace in Vietnam may involve 15 or 18 moves. It is a 
tragedy of the democratic process. Critics, perfectly 
legitimately, raise questions. But ^e're in the difficult 
position of not being able to answer. 

But we have not just happened along to watch a game. We have the uncomfortable 
feeling that we, the American people, are the pawns on the chess board. 

If we are not to be pawns, what we need to know is not the single move 
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the Administration will make next in Indochina or what proposals Mr. Nixon 
and Dr. Kissinger are taking to China, but what strategy is guiding their 
"game plan." Whether the move toward China is seen as part of the Vietnam 
"game" or as a different game being played simultaneously on another chess¬ 
board, the strategy arises from the same conception of foreign policy and is 
being prepared in the same secrecy. We need to know the basic policy which 
has brought two escalations of the war, in Cambodia and Laos, and whether it 
will lead to further escalations. We need to know whether the approach to 
China envisions an .Asian peace that is to the mutual advantage of the United 
States, Indochina, China and other Asian nations, or involves a dangerous 
diplomatic "game" with an uncertain outcome. This paper represents a 
search for the answer to these questions. They are profoundly serious ques¬ 
tions, not only for the immediate and urgent issues of today, but also for the 
still unforeseen foreign policy issues of coming months and years. Moreover, 
as the policy gap and the credibility gap between the President and the people 
widen and deepen, the erosion of democracy this represents threatens to 
become irreparable. 

The course of recent history might have been different had the people 
of this country known at the time they were made, about the decisions in the 
Eisenhower Administration to prevent the reunification elections in Vietnam 
called for by the Geneva Agreement; in the Kennedy Administration to institute 
sabotage in North Vietnam and intervention in Laos; in the Johnson Administra¬ 
tion to create pretexts for escalating the war. Now these crucial decisions and 
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the efforts to keep them from the people have been revealed in the Pentagon 

Papers . But we cannot wait five or ten years for the story of the Nixon 

Administration's decision-making. iToo many lives--American and Indochinese-- 

will be lost if the war continues five or ten months , while present decisions may 

be leading to new escalations and even to the brink of nuclear war. 

The policy of the Nixon Administration is not really secret. Stripped 

of its rhetoric, the outlines clearly emerge. But only by going back to its 

origins in the pre-Administration writings of its principal architect, Dr. 

Kissinger, can its truly dangerous implications be understood. 

To look for the basis of present policy in Kissinger's writings is not to 

suggest that he, rather than Nixon , is making policy. The Kissinger-Nixon 

Doctrine bears the Nixon as well as the Kissinger stamp, particularly as it 

relates to Asia. It was foreshadowed in Nixon's pre-presidential speeches 

and especially in his article in Foreign Affairs in 1967. What must have been 

most attractive to Nixon in Kissinger's ideas was their correspondence with 
4 

many of his own. It was not necessary for Kissinger to win Nixon over to a 
new view of world affairs, only to a particular way of manipulating them. 

In none of his five books does Kissinger give more than passing mention 
to the role of the people in a democracy in determining foreign policy. At one 
point he asks, "What is the future of democracy when the propagandists side 
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of politics becomes more and more separated from the substantive side?" 
Although he provides no answer, he claims that "The democracies which have 
been most successful have been those based on essentially aristocratic forms, 
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and talks about the advantages of aristocracy in making foreign policy as op¬ 
posed to the danger of "egalitarian" or ""lebiscitarian" democracy. His 

concern lies with effective leadership, which he says must "define purposes 

7 

perhaps only vaguely apprehended by the multitude. " 

Kissinger has been severely critical of past leadership and policy¬ 
making structure in the United States; critical of the timidity of the govern¬ 
mental bureaucracy, of the proliferation of government committees which he 
says have a "pernicious" effect on policy; critical of the failure to integrate 
political and military structures and policies. 

Two weeks after Nixon's inauguration, the new President took the first 
steps to create a policy-making apparatus that would meet Kissinger's re- 

g 

quirements. The National Security Council staff, which Kissinger now 
directs, channels all policy information and proposals for alternative courses 
of action through Kissinger directly to the President. It carries still further 
the tendency in recent administrations toward freeing the executive from 
Congressional influences and restraints in the foreign policy field. It now 
numbers more than 40 professionals, plus supporting staff. In addition, it 
draws on the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Department of State and the Department 
of Defense for studies and opinions. Many of the important foreign policy 
committees are firmly under Kissinger's control. For example, he chairs 
the committee which reviews the studies of foreign policy alternatives, as 
well as the Vietnam Special Studies Group and the Defense Program Review 
Committee. The Washington Special Action Group which deals with crises 
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like the Cambodian invasion is chaired by the President, with Kissinger as a 
member. 

Cne of the purposes of this apparatus is to insulate the President from 

interagency squabbles. No doubt it succeeds. It also insulates the President 

from the vigorous personal presentation of any point of view except Kissinger's 

until the time to make a final decision. Only Secretary of State Rogers and 

regular 

Secretary of Defense Laird have, access to the President on foreign policy 
matters outside the National Security Council system, and even they lack 
Kissinger's daily contact with the President. The system also insulates the 
policy-making process from the advice and consent of the Senate, for although 
representatives of the Departments of State and Defense testify before Con¬ 
gressional Committees, the entire NSC apparatus and the man at its head-- 
Kis singer--a re unavailable to Congress. 

The system provides a structure for integrating the threat and use of 
force with the practice of diplomacy, one of the basic tenets of the Kissinger 
method. Indeed, foreign policy has now become indistinguishable from national 
security affairs. 

The Doctrine that has emerged from the National Security apparatus 
under Kissinger and Nixon is not a creative new doctrine based on the realities 
of the seventies, although Nixon likes to present it that way. As John Dower 
shows in another essay in this book, it is in many ways the same old policy that 
led us into Indochina in the first place, but with some particularly dangerous 
aspects. It is not a doctrine based on the formation of peaceful relationships 
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with China and the nations of Southeast Asia growing out of a settlement of the 
Indochina War, but one that leads to the continuation of that war and that plants 
the seeds of new ones. The Cambodia and Laotian invasions were logical out¬ 
comes of the Doctrine, and the grave danger remains of another and sharper 
escalation. 

There are only a few escalations still possible before the limits of con¬ 
ventional war are reached. Implicit in each of them is not only the probability 
of bringing greater power in on the other side, but also, in spite of the recent 
improvement in U. S. -China relations, a serious risk of war with China. 
Furthermore, an analysis of the strategic conceptions Kissinger has developed 
over the years suggests that if a settlement is not reached by the time these 
"options" are exhausted, the next step might involve the use of nuclear 
weapons, current disclaimers by Nixon and Kissinger to the contrary notwith¬ 
standing. 


DR. KISSINGER’S WORLD ORDER 
Kissinger was first heard from in the late fifties, preaching a lesson 
from history: the lesson that total peace was impossible, but that international 
stability might be attainable. His first book, A World Restored , dealt with 
Europe in the decade 1812-1822, and from that period he extracted a universal 
princ iple: 


Those ages which in retrospect seem most peaceful were 
least in search of peace. Those whose quest for it seems 
unending appear least able to achieve tranquility. When¬ 
ever peace--conceived as the avoidance of war--has been 
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the primary objective of a power or a group of powers, 
the international system has been at the mercy of the most 
ruthless member of the international community. When¬ 
ever the international order has acknowledged that certain 
principles could not be compromised even for the sake of 
ijeace, stability based on an equilibrium of forces was at 
least conceivable. ^ 

The pursuit of international stability--not the pursuit of peace--has been the 
central theme around which Kissinger has constructed his grand design for 
United States foreign policy ever since. 

Before accepting the application of his nineteenth century lesson to our 
own period, it is worth examining a little more closely. Has he really found 
a universal principle that applies throughout history? We might check its 
universality by trying to apply it to another period. Take the age of Pax 
Romana, for example, when Roman armies maintained imperial power from 
Britain to the Mideast. Would Kissinger consider that an age when stability 
was based on an equilibrium of forces, and the international system was not 
at the mercy of its most ruthless member? There is only one oblique refer¬ 
ence in Kissinger's work to the Roman Empire, in which he calls it "a peace¬ 
ful status quo power. " Kissinger recognizes that the road to unchallenged 
imperial supremacy was not a peaceful one. "It was, after all, no consolation 
for Carthage that 150 years after its destruction Rome was transformed into 
a peaceful status quo power. The road to U.S. supremacy was not com¬ 

pletely peaceful, either, but he puts that a little differently. "...American 

expansion, both economic and geographic, was not accomplished without a 

11 


judicious application of force. " 
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As Dr. Kissinger continued to write out his diagnosis of what ailed 
American foreign policy and to prescribe a new regimen, what he recommended 
sounded much like a Pax Americana . As the underlying purpose of pursuing inter¬ 
national stability emerged, it was revealed as a world order based on U.S. supremacy 
rather than on a nineteenth century equilibrium. 

What Kissinger himself saw as the important parallel with the past was the 
instability of our own day and that of 1812 , both created by what he calls 
“revolutionary" powers—Napoleonic France and, in our time, the Soviet Union and 
China. They are revolutionary not simply because they have had internal 
revolutions, but because they refuse "to accept the framework of the inter¬ 
national order or the domestic structure of other states, or both." 

International order in the nineteenth century was restored, according to 
Kissinger, by the military defeat of the revolutionary power and the reestablishment 
of stability based on what he calls “legitimacy." This legitimacy has nothing 
to do with justice or morality or the well-being of the people within a nation. 

Nor is it necessarily legal, for the central legitimizing principle that 

embodies it may not be written down in any international agreement. It 

simply means that a group of nations have a similar approach to the “permissible 

aims and methods of foreign policy" and act on a similar understanding of what 

“cannot be compromised even for the sake of peace." Kissinger describes how 

this principle was defined under the leadership of I-lettemich. "When the unity of Eu 

of Europe came to pass, it was through a cynical use of the conference 

machinery to define a legitimizing principle of social repression." 
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From that time until the outbreak of World War I Europe enjoyed stability. 
There were revolutions, it is true, but they were suppressed; there were wars, 
but they were limited. 

Kissinger's vision, then, is a world order under American leadership 
that will restore stability to the twentieth century world; peace may not reign, 
but revolutions will be suppressed and wars will be limited. 

When he wrote Nuclear Weapons and Foreign Policy , (1957) the same 

first step as in the previous century seemed in order: the military defeat of the 

revolutionary power, the Soviet Union, or its restraint under the threat of 

military defeat. Kissinger regretted that the best opportunity had already gone 

by--the period of our atomic monopoly and the following years of overwhelming 

nuclear superiority. The U.S. then, he says "underestimated the bargaining 

power inherent in our industrial potential and our nuclear superiority. " This 

"failure" he attributes to the "ban the bomb" campaign and other "Soviet 

propaganda" moves which "almost imperceptibly shifted the primary concern 

away from Soviet aggression--the real security problem--to the immorality 

of the use of nuclear weapons which happened to represent the most effective 

12 

means for resisting it. " 

With that opportunity gone, and Soviet nuclear power increasing, he 
recognized that there could be no victor in an all-out nuclear war. It was no 
longer useful even to threaten massive retaliation because to carry out the 
threat would be suicidal. The Soviet Union could respond in kind. Neverthe¬ 
less, credible threats must be developed, productive strategies must be 
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worked out, for according to Kissinger, world order can only be achieved and 

maintained by a combination of diplomacy and force. Force without diplomacy 

13 

is "immoderate in triumph and panicky in adversity, " but "diplomacy which 

14 

is not related to a plausible employment of force is sterile. " 

Not that he ever advocates abandoning a capability for all-out war. It 

is essential, he says, to recognize the necessity for all-out war capability, 

but also its limits. It "can only avert disaster. It cannot be employed to 

15 

achieve positive ends. " What can be employed to achieve positive ends are 
"concepts of war which bring power into balance with the willingness to use 
it. In 1957 he advocated a concept of war which he called limited, but which 

could include nuclear weapons ranging all the way up to 500 kilotons--more than 
20 times the explosive power of the Hiroshima bomb. 

The concepts of war he has developed since have changed little except 
that for situations short of all-out war, he has lowered his nuclear ceiling, and 
in more recent books, limits his advocacy to the use of tactical nuclear weapons. 
A one-kiloton tactical weapon, "small" as nuclear weapons go, has 500 times 
the explosive force of the World War II block-buster, a two-ton TNT bomb. 

Some tactical weapons are only a fraction of a kiloton, but as their yield in¬ 
creases, the point at which tactical weapons stop and strategic weapons begin 
is difficult, if not impossible, to define. The difference between limiting 
nuclear war to weapons no larger than 500 kilotons and limiting nuclear war to 
tactical weapons may therefore be more apparent than real. 

International stability requires, in Kissinger's view, not only the force 
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to defeat or contain a revolutionary power, but also a legitimizing principle 
around which world order can be developed. Social repression was the legiti¬ 
mizing principle in the Metternich period, he says, national self-determination 
that of the period between the two World Wars, but he never makes explicit 
his legitimizing principle for the contemporary world. Preventing the spread 
of communism is the principle implied in his early books, but in 1968 he re¬ 
jects this definition. ’’Our goal, M he says, "should be to build a moral con- 

17 

sensus n among many non-communist nations. Yet he states no moral 

principle which might serve to build this consensus, and continues to call for 

a foreign policy determined by concepts of power and equilibrium. He says 

18 

that "our concept of world order must have deeper purposes than stability 11 

but never elucidates these deeper purposes. 

In the period immediately following World War II, U.S. power expanded 

tremendously around the world. As the old imperialist powers, defeated or 

weakened in the war and opposed by vigorous anti-colonialist movements, 

pulled out, U.S. economic and military penetration spread rapidly throughout 

Asia and elsewhere. The expansion and consolidation of this power were 

carried out in the name of preventing the spread of communism. When 

Kissinger began to write, he accepted this global U.S. power as given, the 

U.S. as a status quo power, whose problem was the maintenance of that power. 

"As a status quo power, the basic strategic problem for the United States is to 

19 

be clear about what strategic transformations we are prepared to resist, " 


he said, although there was also the problem of how to "Ibring about strategic 
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changes favorable to our side. " 

He still sees it that way. True, by the late sixties, Kissinger recog¬ 
nised that the U.S. must share some of the power and some of the military 

tasks within particular regions with other nations. Not, however, the "over- 

21 

all framework of order," which remains in U.S. hands. 

Kissinger's "legitimizing principle, " boils down to nothing more nor 

less than the defense of the status quo . He wants to legitimize the defense of 

the status quo within third world countries (or the replacement of unstable 

governments with more stable ones) because "A stable domestic system in the 

new countries will not automatically produce international order, but inter- 

22 

national order is impossible without it. " He wants to legitimize the per¬ 
petuation of U.S. power around the world, for this is the real heart of his 
world order, whether it is seen in the world of 1957, with the U.S. almost 
alone, confronting a monolithic communism, or in the world of 1969, with the 
U.S. as the global leader of a collection of regional alliances. It is perhaps 
not surprising that he finds it, after all, impossible to spell out a legitimizing 
principle capable of rallying other nations behind the maintenance of U.S. 
supremacy. (Nixon may appeal to the people of this country for sacrifices in 
the name of remaining "Number One" but this rallying cry hardly appeals 
beyond U. S» horde rs.) 

Most revealing of Kissinger's approach to world order are his models. 
The British Empire, in its heyday as a status quo power, had what he calls a 


"precautionary" defensive strategy, meaning that protective action is taken 
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against the capability of a threat, without waiting for the threat to become overt. 

", . .British policy was based on the proposition that by the time the opponent s 

23 

intentions were clear, it was too late to affect them. " So with the U. o« in 
the latter half of the twentieth century: "The Soviet strategy of ambiguity can 
ultimately be countered only by a policy of precaution, by attempting to nip 
Soviet moves in the bud. . . " ^ This kind of policy he sees as especially neces¬ 
sary now, because "In the nuclear age, by the time a threat has become 

25 

unambiguous it may be too late to resist it. " 

There was also that great Empire technique of "showing the flag, " so 

effective with less powerful countries. A British ship simply sailed into the 

harbor of a potential trouble-making nation, with the Union Jack flying. The 

power behind that symbol was very well known, and the implicit threat was 

sometimes adequate for British purposes. What the U.S. needs, Kissinger 

suggested in 1957, was "a twentieth-century equivalent of 'showing the flag, 

an ability and a readiness to make our power felt quickly and decisively, not 

only to deter Soviet aggression but also to irr press the uncommitted with our 

26 

capacity for decisive action. " 

Another model is past U.S. policy in the Western Hemisphere. In 

explaining that the concept of limited war is really not new to us, he points out 

that "Every war in which we have been engaged in the Western Hemisphere 

was a limited war, " and notes that these wars have been not only frequent, 

27 

but "productive." He doesn't list them, but there have been literally 
hundreds. To mention just a few of these "productive" wars, there were 
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the Mexican War and the Spanish-American War, both of which added territory 
to the U.S. , the occupation of Nicaragua by U.S. marines (1912-1933) and the 
overthrow of the Guatemalan government in 1954 which made these countries 
safe for United Fruit. More recently and less productively, there was the Bay 
of Pigs expedition against Cuba. 

In his early writing, Kissinger is brutally frank about the use of 
American power to achieve .American dominance. The manner rather than the 
matter changes in later years. He always has a preference for gaining 
American ends with a warning rather than a war if possible, but the warning 
must always be backed up by the capability and the willingness to go to war if 
warnings are inadequate. 

On the eve of his move from Harvard to the White House, he recog¬ 
nized that the methods of the cold war period, like its language, would no 
longer do. While the United States still "disposes of the greatest single 
a ggregate of material power in the world" this "inescapable" fact of inter¬ 
national life can no longer work in quite the simple way it did in the two 
decades after 1945 when, so Kissinger says, we assumed that this power, 
along with technology and managerial skills gave us the ability to "reshape 
the international system and to bring about domestic transformations in 
'emerging countries. '" He perceived as the new challenge "to evoke the 

creativity of a pluralistic world, to base order on political multipolarity even 

"21 

though overwhelming military strength will remain with the two superpowers. 

Yet the change in Kissinger's scheme is not really from bipolarity to 
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multipolarity; the superpower U.S. A. is to remain dominant, though lesser 
countries are to have new responsibilities. A decade before the term "Viet- 
namization" was coined, Kissinger had already stated the importance of build¬ 
ing up indigenous regional defenses, while maintaining U.S. ascendancy in 
determining when and where to fight. We needed an effective system of 
alliances built around a "strategy of local defense and a diplomacy of regional 
cooperation" but "the United States alone of the powers in the non-Soviet 
world is strong enough physically and psychologically to play a global role, " 

and ". . .the responsibility for defining the issues for which to contend has 

29 

explicitly fallen on us. " 

He sees this conception as still valid for the seventies, when "our role 

will be to contribute to a structure that will foster the initiative of others. . . . 

Cur contribution should not be the sole or principal effort, but it should make 

30 

the difference between success and failure." Which is to say, if Suharto 
appears to be losing his grip on Indonesia, or if the Lon Nol government of 
Cambodia takes an initiative against North Vietnam, but can't sustain it alone, 
the U.S. will "make the difference between success and failure." As the 
financial and political costs of U.S. forces fighting Asian land wars becomes 
prohibitive the U.S. will insure that some Asians have the means to fight 
other Asians. Kissinger's emphasis on involving other non-communist nations 
in supporting U.S. interests in their own region has certain clear limits. 

Their role must be restricted to that region . "Outside that region we must 
be free to act alone or with a different grouping of powers if our interest so 
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3 1 

dictates." For example, although he believes the U.S. should allow the 

Western European nations more freedom of action and responsibility vis-a-vis 

Eastern European nations, he suggests that western dealings with the Soviet 

32 

Union should be a U.S. responsibility. Asian allies in the Kissinger view 
should have nothing to say about U.S. dealings with Europe, nor should Euro¬ 
pean nations be allowed to interfere with our conduct of a war in Asia. 

According to Kissinger we made the mistake of allowing such interfer¬ 
ence at the time of the Korean War. We should n v have brought our European 
allies into it at all. We did not really need their help, and they were con¬ 
cerned with "the risk, however slight, that the Korean War might spread to 
Europe. " They were therefore very cautious and inhibited the U.S. from such 
action as hot pursuit of enemy planes into China, or other, even more decisive 
action. Yet the U.S. should have been concerned with the "strategic oppor¬ 
tunities" the war offered to administer a setback to China. As Kissinger saw 

it, the opportunities were worth the risk that this could be done without bring- 

33 

ing China's ally, the USSR, into the conflict and setting off an all-out war. 

By the same token, what we do in Indochina should not be affected by 

the fact that the war is "highly unpopular in many countries. " It is important 

to the U.S. global position to prove its "steadiness" and military competence, 

for "Even critics are unlikely to be reassured by a complete collapse of the 

34 

American effort in Vietnam." 

Kissinger recognizes that there are many difficulties in the way of 
building his world order. The leaders of the new nations "feel little sense of 
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responsibility to an over-all international equilibrium; they are much more con- 

scious of their local grievances. " They may be susceptible to the influence of 

China or the Soviet Union. Indeed, by 1968 he finds "intervention in the third 

world" by these two countries, more than direct aggression, to be among the 

,36 

"concrete issues which threaten peace. 

The foreign policies of the third world nations, he says, "are often cast 

in an anti-Western mold because this is the easiest way to recreate the struggle 

37 

against imperial rule which is the unifying element for new nations." Al¬ 
though he advocates developing "shared purposes" with these nations, this 
expression scarcely conceals his colonialist bias. Speaking as if Western 
imperialism has passed from the world completely, he sums up its passing 

with this tribute: "It was the moral success of the imperial powers which 

38 

undermined their political rule." (Kissinger's emphasis.) 

Kissinger's analysis, in 1968 as in 1957, places the United States in the 
position of global gendarme. Not only must it actively guard against "instabi¬ 
lity"--intervening to prevent revolutionary change everywhere--but it should 
also adopt a forward posture to pre-empt the possibilities of aggression by 
such nations as China and Russia whose very existence poses a threat to U.S. 
hegemony. Where it has led in 1971 can be seen by looking at the foreign policy 
of the Nixon Administration, of which Kissinger is the principal architect. 

The Nixon Administration came into office with a stated commitment to 

39 

"move from an era of confrontation to an era of negotiation, " and to accept 


"sufficiency" in arms, rather than the large margin of superiority over the 
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USSR that had been the goal of U.S. arms policy for a quarter of a century. 

There were also indications of a willingness to take a new look at U.o. policy 
toward China and a plan (unspecified) for ending the war in Vietnam. Was this 
a creative response to the challenge of the new multipolar world and to the 
growing desire of the American people for peace in Vietnam? Hardly. By the 
end of the Administration’s first year in office it had become clear that the 
arms race would continue. 41 In Nixon’s commencement address to the Air 
Force Academy on June 4, 1969 he spelled out his guiding principle in defense 
spending as to err "on the side of too much" rather than on the side of too 
little. 42 Only if the Soviet Union would cut its help to North Vietnam, pressure 
Hanoi to accept U.S. terms for ending the conflict, or make concessions in 
other areas of tension would the U.S. look favorably on a reduction of arma¬ 
ments. 41 In spite of diplomatic overtures to China, the Administration's Asian 

with reactionary Asian governments, 

policy was to be based on military alliances^ bolstered with U. S. 

military bases all around China's periphery. And finally, the plan to end the 

war in Vietnam, while it did not call for unconditional surrender nevertheless 

made it clear that victory remained the U.S. goal. 

In fact, as the guiding doctrine took shape in words and action, it became 

more and more obvious that it was built to the Kissinger specifications for 

world order. The most complete expression of the Kissinger-Nixon Doctrine 

44 

is in Nixon's "State of the World" message to Congress on Feb. 25, 1971. 

There are the concepts (often expressed in only slightly different words) of 
Kissinger's previous writings, along with the Nixon emphasis on the U.S. as a 
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Pacific power. There is a recognition of some of the changes that have taken 

place on the international scene since the end of World War II, and particularly 

in recent years. These include the growing military might of the U.S.S.R., 

the recovery and now the "economic vitality" of Western Europe and Japan, 

and the rise of new nations now able to "shoulder more responsibility for their 

own security and well-being. " The break-up of the Communist bloc is noted, 

particularly the conflict between the Soviet Union and China which "presents 

different challenges and new opportunities. " All these have led to 

. . .a new era of multilateral diplomacy. . . It is an in¬ 
creasingly heterogeneous and complex world, and the 
dangers of local conflict are multiplied. But so, too 
are the opportunities for creative diplomacy. 

Perhaps in preparation for this creative diplomacy, the tone of voice is 

lower than it used to be. As Nixon said on another occasion, "I know that 

what is called cold-war rhetoric isn't fashionable these days and I am not 
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engaging in it, because I am quite practical. " But those who listen closely 
hear the quieter voices saying many of the old things. 

The long-term goal of the U. S. is explained as what Kissinger has long 
advocated--a new system of international stability. The "new" system is to 
be based on the network of bilateral, multilateral and regional commitments 
constructed during the cold war to "contain" China and insure U.S. global 
hegemony. The threat of U.S. nuclear retaliation is to be kept alive should 
U.S. interests be challenged anywhere. There is a tactical change involving 
the substitution of American material and technology and the troops of other 
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nations for American ground troops (and in Western Europe even this change 
does not apply--there was to be no reduction in U.S. ground troops there). 

Nixon and Kissinger have recognized the immense financial and political costs 
of a strategy based on a large input of U.S. ground forces, but propose no other 
reductions in U.S. global commitments. 

International stability is still to be based on U.S. military and economic 
power with Western Europe and Japan as junior--if increasingly powerful-- 
partners and other non-Communist allies as lesser members of the firm. 

There is also some talk of bringing Communist nations into a "balanced inter¬ 
national structure." Yet, in the words of the message, Cuba "excludes itself" 
and "In certain fundamental aspects, " (as Kissinger has been saying since the 
fifties) "the Soviet outlook on world affairs is incompatible with a stable 
international system." Dialogue with China is advocated as long as it is not 
"at the expense of international order or our own commitments. " The world 
described in the message is still a divided, and therefore an inherently unstable 
world. 

There are indications that Communist nations have interests which non- 
Communist nations must respect. In East Asia, four major powers: Japan, 
the Soviet Union, the People's Republic of China and the United States are said 
to require adjustment of their policies to the legitimate interests of the others. 
Here is obviously an important theater for "creative diplomacy, " but the hints 
of change are meagre. 

The peace that is promised continues to sound much like a Pax 
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Americana . Although U.S. global supremacy is not flaunted as it was in the 
fifties the system restricts the influence of the junior partners to their own 
regions, while that of the U.S. is world wide. If the role of the United States 
as world policeman is to be limited, as Nixon has said, the difference is that 
other nations are to be recruited to be the cops on the beat. World police 
headquarters is still to be in Washington. 

Moreover, the Doctrine is not at all incompatible with war. In fact, 
were the U.S. not already involved in a war, there would have been a serious 
danger, under the Doctrine, that we soon would become so involved. As it is, 
the strategy that is an integral part of the Doctrine shapes the course of that 
war. The Doctrine stands on two legs: the strategic concepts of Henry 
Kissinger, and Richard Nixon's long involvement with Asian policy and parti¬ 
cularly with his war in Indochina--for it is his war, just as much as it was 
once Johnson's war. 


MR. NIXON'S WAR 

As Senator, Vice President, and then as the leader of the Republican 

Party, Nixon made many foreign policy statements before he became President. 

Like Kissinger, he has an historical lesson for us: 

The lesson of all history warns us that we should nego¬ 
tiate only when our military superiority is so convincing 

that we can achieve our objective at the conference table-- 
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and deny the aggressors theirs. 

This conviction has permeated his approach to foreign policy throughout his 


career. 
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As the focus of American foreign policy preoccupations has shifted, 

Nixon's tone toward the Soviet Union has gradually changed from the 1953 
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advocacy of rolling back Soviet power to a 1967 statement that its "westward 
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advance" has been "contained." On Asia, however, Nixon has been remark¬ 
ably consistent. One aspect of this consistency on Asia was noted rather acidly 
by the New York Times in its lead editorial, April 18, 1971: 

Seventeen years ago. Vice President Richard M. Nixon, 
speaking before the American Society of Newspaper Editors, 
sent up his famous trial balloon proposing that if necessary 
American ground troops be employed in Indochina to pre¬ 
vent a Communist takeover there. Seventeen years to the 
day and 44,000 American deaths later. President Richard 
M. Nixon, speaking before the American Society of News¬ 
paper Editors, made it clear that American troops will 
not be totally withdrawn from Indochina until one part of 
that country--namely, South Vietnam--has developed "the 
capacity to defend [itself] against a Communist take-over. " 

Plus ca change . . . 

On basic foreign policy issues, it is hard to find any important differ¬ 
ences in the views of Kissinger and Nixon before they joined forces. They 
agreed on the maintenance of U.S. global power with force if necessary, on 
unremitting hostility to the two Communist giants, on resistance to revolutions 
from the left in other countries and on U.S. supremacy in the nuclear arms 
race--the principal strands of hard-line anti-communist cold war foreign 
policy. 


There were differences in rhetoric. Kissinger prefers the cold¬ 
blooded statement of national interest, Nixon the moral justification. While 
Kissinger was warning that we could no longer afford to "confine our actions 
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to situations in which our moral, legal and military positions are completely 

in harmony" but must have a policy that presupposes "a willingness to run 

risks on partial knowledge and for a less than perfect application of one's prin- 
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ciples, " Nixon was declaiming that "an attack on freedom anywhere is an 
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attack on freedom everywhere" and "our moral position is right. " 

Cn the other hand, one would never know, from reading Kissinger, that 
the U.S. had an economic interest anywhere in the world, while Nixon, argu¬ 
ing that we must oppose Communism in Southeast Asia, emphasizes Malaysia's 
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rubber and tin and the "immense mineral potential" of Indonesia, "the 
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region's richest hoard of natural resources" which must not be allowed to 
fall into Communist hands. 

There were differences in strategy and differences in focus: Nixon 

supported the Dulles strategy of massive retaliation when Kissinger was 
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developing his strategy of limited war. A great deal of Kissinger's writing 

is focused on Europe, while Nixon has always had a tremendous interest in 

Asia. "During the final third of the twentieth century, " he said in 1967, 

"Asia, not Europe or Latin America, will pose the greatest danger of a con- 
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frontation which could escalate into World War III. " The foundations of the 
Kissinger-Nixon Doctrine can be found, not only in Kissinger's books but also 
in Nixon's words on Asia in the fifties and sixties. 

The Nixon view of U. S. -Asian policy in his pre-presidential days can 
be summarized as follows: 

1) The United States is a Pacific power, which means that the U.S. 
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will maintain a powerful military position on the other side of the Pacific. He 

repeatedly refers to the U.S. as a Pacific power, sometimes as "the greatest 

Pacific power," pointing out the "grimly symbolic" fact that we have fought 

three Asian wars in a generation. While Europe has been withdrawing the 

"remnants of empire" in this area, "both our interests and our ideals propel 
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us westward across the Pacific. " 

2) These interests and ideals are threatened by China . It is vital to 

keep the people and resources of Asia from falling to Red China which is mak- 
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ing "an all-out effort to win this area. " China is the real enemy every¬ 
where in Asia, including Vietnam: ", . .the confrontation in Vietnam is, in the 
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final analysis, between the United States and Communist China. " The 
Chinese threat (since the Korean War) is primarily from "internal subver¬ 
sion" and revolution in other Asian countries, rather than from direct 
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aggression. 

3) China understands only the language of strength . History proves 

that the leaders of totalitarian states "have the type of mentality which 

respects strength and strength alone. If they are allowed to "gain from 

their aggression they will be encouraged to try it again. . .those who advocate 

the hard line in Peking.. .will have won the day. . .and we shall be confronted 

with other Vietnams in Asia... Furthermore, containment is not enough. 

"Along with it, we need a positive policy of pressure and persuasion, of 

dynamic detoxification, a marshaling of Asian forces. . .to draw off the poison 
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from the thoughts of Mao. " 
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4) The war in Southeast Asia is a battle for all Asia . This is the 

domino theory. If Indochina falls, Thailand is put in "an impossible position" 
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and the same is true of Malaya. .. Indonesia. . . even Japan. In the long run, 
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the Pacific could become a "Red Sea. " In 1967, Nixon claimed that 
the U.S. presence in Vietnam 

has provided tangible and highly visible proof that com¬ 
munism is not necessarily the wave of Asia's future. 

This was a vital factor in the turnaround of Indonesia. .. 

Viet Nam has diverted Peking from such ^pther potential 
targets as India, Thailand and Malaysia. 

5) Non-communist Asian nations, with U.S. help, must fight other 
battles for Asia . This marks the major development in Nixon's approach to 
Asia since the fifties: the increased military role of Asian countries, backed 
by U. S. power. 

These regional arrangements, based on "the common danger from 
Communist China, " would deal both with "traditional war, in which armies 
cross over national boundaries, and with the so-called 'wars of national 
liberation, ' in which they burrow under national boundaries. This was 

one of the principal messages of his 1967 Foreign Affairs article. 

The other nations capable of exerting "creative counterpressure" under 
"protection" of the U.S. are those that have "discovered and applied the 
lessons of America's own economic success, " namely, "a prime reliance on 
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private enterprise 11 (and, by the way, a ’’receptivity to foreign investment,”) 
With most of them, the U.S. already has military ties, so it is just a question 
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of putting the need for a regional alliance in "sufficiently compelling terms. " 

"I am not arguing that the day is past when the United States would 

respond militarily to communist threats in the less stable parts of the world, 

or that a unilateral response to a unilateral request for help is out of the 

question," he said. "But other nations must recognize that the role of the 
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United States as world policeman is likely to be limited in the future. " 

Nixon did not develop this general approach--the Asian application of Vietnam- 
ization--until the late sixties, but he recognized a special role for Japan much 
earlier. 

6) Japan has a special role to play . In 1954, Nixon saw a danger of 

"losing" Japan. To keep it in the anti-communist camp, Nixon maintained it 

was necessary to make Southeast Asia safe for Japanese economic penetration: 

If this whole part of Southeast Asia goes under Communist 

domination or Communist influence, Japan, who trades 

and must trade with this area in order to exist, must ^ 
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inevitably be oriented toward the Communist regime. 

By 1965, the danger had been replaced by an opportunity: 

The biggest prize of all is, of course, Japan, a miracle 
of development and the greatest industrial power in Asia-- 
the only country with the possible chance to counterbalance 
China once China develops its industrial might. 

And by 1967, Japan was seen as the cornerstone of the military containment 

of Communism in Asia: 

Japan is expected soon to rank as the world’s third- 
strongest economic power, trailing only the United States 
and the Soviet Union. Along with this dramatic economic 
surge, Japan will surely want to play a greater role both 
diplomatically and militarily in maintaining the balance 
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in Asia... 

This greater role will entail, among other things, a modi¬ 
fication of the present terms of the Japanese Constitution, 
which specifically provides that "land, sea and air forces, 
as well as other war potential, will never be maintained. " 

(Japan's 275.000 men presently under arms are called 
"Self-Defense Forces. ") ... Not to trust Japan today with 
its own armed forces. .. ill accords with the role Japan 
must play in helping secure the common safety of non¬ 
communist Asia. 

Nixon recognized some i nternal problems in remilitarizing Japan, where 
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"public opinion still lags behind official awareness of military needs. " He 

mentioned no external problems. If the regional alliances policy sounds much 

like the post-war containment of the Soviet Union, that is no accident. Nixon 
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considered that a success which could be duplicated in Asia. But there is 
another disturbing parallel: the restoration of Japanese military power as a 
counterbalance to China is reminiscent of the restoration of German military 
power as a counterbalance to the Soviet Union between the two wars, a policy 
which even Nixon might consider something less than a resounding success. 

Nor is Nixon much concerned with the reaction of other Asian nations who have 
not forgotten Japanese imperialism and the "Greater East Asia Co-Prosperity 
Sphere." 

7) Now is the time to deal with China . As "now" changed from the 
early fifties to the late sixties both the reasons and the tactics changed, but not 
the immediacy. At first, it was the "loss" of China by the Truman Adminis¬ 
tration that required a new policy "now. " By the mid-sixties, he was saying 


that "the Soviet Union and Red China are enemies not allies as they were at 
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the time of the Korean War" and for this reason "this is the best time to stop 
Chinese agression." Without its former ally, China is a "fourth rate military 
power,"but time, he felt, was not on our side because in "Five years, ten 
years--we might not be able to make a stand there, or any place else without 
risking a nuclear war" while in fifteen or twenty-five years "Red China could 
become one of the great industrial powers of the world. " Meanwhile, it was 
safe to press for victory in Vietnam because China would not be likely to enter 
the war. 

Nixon was still saying in 1967 that the world could not be safe until 

China changed, as he had been saying twenty years earlier, but he had long 

since given up hope of either internal collapse or overthrow by Chiang Kai- 

shek. In a passage remarkably revealing of his attitude both to China and to 

the black people in U.S. cities, he said: 

Dealing with Red China is something like trying to cope 
with the more explosive ghetto elements in our own 
country. In each case a potentially destructive force 
has to be curbed; in each case an outlaw element has to 
be brought within the law; in each case dialogues have 
to be opened; in each case aggression has to be restrained 
while education proceeds; and, not least, in neither case 
can we afford to let tl^ose now self-exiled from society 
stay exiled forever. 

8) The Vietnam War must be won, and can be won if enough force is 
used. The end of the war should not be negotiated without victory . 

Nov. 1953, speaking in Hanoi, then still in French hands, he said "It is impos¬ 


sible to lay down arms until victory is completely won. " Repeatedly during 
the French-Indochina war, and again on this occasion, he urged the Vietnamese 
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to remain within the French Union. A year later, he said that if France 
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stopped fighting in Indo-China the United States would have to send troops. 

Feb. 1962, dissenting from Republican criticism of Kennedy*s steps to 

strengthen U. S. military assistance he said his only question was whether "it 
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may be too little and too late. M 

April 1964 , he called for military strikes against Communist bases in North 
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Vietnam and Laos. 

January 1965 , he proposed that the U.S. Navy and Air Force be used to cut 

Communist supply lines to South Vietnam and destroy Communist staging areas 
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in North Vietnam and Laos. 

Sept. 1965, he advocated an increase in American forces and a step-up in air 

and naval attacks on North Vietnam, specifically mentioning "military targets 

in the Hanoi area, " and recommended consideration of a naval blockade of 

Haiphong. According to a New York Times story, "Mr. Nixon said he regarded 

the decision whether to retaliate directly on Communist China as contingent 
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upon the depth of provocation. " 

Nov. 1965, he again pressed for intensification of the bombing, adding a 
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recommendation for mining Haiphong harbor. 

August 1966 , speaking in Saigon, he suggested that American ground troops be 
increased by about 25 percent. In a now familiar phrase, he justified this by 
saying that in the long run it would reduce American casualties. He continued 
to advocate intensified bombing of the North, and thought "a military justi¬ 
fication" for bombing irrigation dikes in the Red River delta "might be 
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arrived at. " 

The danger of bringing China into the war was raised with Mr. Nixon 
from time to time in connection with these recommendations for escalation. 
His response was invariably that this was unlikely because "Without the 
logistical support of the Soviet Union, Communist China is a fourth-rate 
military power. " 

As President, Nixon has continued to repeat that the U.S. is a Pacific 
power. He still finds China a major threat;^ 0 in spite of the recent thaw in 
Sino-U.S. relations, there is no evidence that the U.S. is prepared to recon¬ 
sider any of the fundamental issues which have governed these relations for a 
quarter century. The Doctrine Nixon enunciated for Asia in July, 1969 still 
threatens China with U.S. nuclear might, and the nuclear spectre continues 
to hover over Peking even as Nixon prepares to negotiate with Chou En-lai. 
Nixon appears to be convinced today as he was fifteen years ago that the fight 
in Indochina is a battle for Asia, and that China holds the key to that struggle. 

Economic and, even more, military aid to non-Communist countries 
in Asia, a perennial feature of U.S. foreign policy, is being stepped up by his 

Administration, with considerable emphasis on police and paramilitary forces 
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to control opposition to present U.S. client regimes. Thus in 1970 the 
U.S. provided $150 million to modernize South Korea’s military, $255 million 
for the Lon Nol government in Cambodia, mostly for the military, added $65 
million to what had already been appropriated for South Vietnam, and gave $30 
million to Indonesia. Closely integrated with these Asian military forces are 
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U.S. air and naval power. Bases all around China's perimeter have stocks of 
nuclear weapons, and planes carrying nuclear bombs are regularly in the air 
in the Asian theater. The U.S. commitment to Chiang Kai-shek on Taiwan 
continues. So far, the effort to build a pro-U. 5. , anti-China regional system 
in Southeast Asia have not been notably successful. Indeed, the Administra¬ 
tion's principal contribution to regionalism has been to transform the Vietnam 
War into the Indochina War--and in the process to increase the unity not only 
of the forces of resistance in Indochina but their ties with China as well. 

The special role for a resurgent Japan has been implemented, however. 
The Sato-Nixon accord of November 1969 publicly endorsed Japanese claims 
that "the security of the Republic of Korea was essential to Japan's own 

security. . . (and) that the maintenance of peace and security in the Taiwan 
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area was also a most important factor for the security of Japan. " 

A quarter of a century ago, the U.S. imposed a peace constitution on 
a defeated Japan to insure that she would never again have the capacity to 
make aggressive war. Ironically, it is the U.S. which, for some years now 
had been aiding and encouraging the outward looking military activities of 
Japan, though not, recently, without fleeting thoughts of a less harmonious 
era in U.S. - Japanese relations and a naval base called Pearl Harbor. 

While Japan has yet to transform its nuclear capabilities into a nuclear 
arsenal, under the fourth defense buildup its military capability is slated to 
grow at an extraordinary rate. Parallel to the Nixon strategy of Vietnamiza- 
tion has been the effort to insure that a Japan still dependent on U.S. nuclear 
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might and U. S. trade would assume increasing responsibilities for shoring up 
a shaky Pax Americana in Asia. 

The war that k r. Nixon "inherited" is the war he was eager to fight in 
the fifties; that he supported in the sixties; that he is not yet willing to end in 
the seventies. 


DR. KISSINGER'S STRATEGY FOR FIGHTING MR. NIXON'S WAR 

Kissinger's reputation as a strategist was founded on Nuclear Weapons 

and Foreign Policy (1957) which attacked the Dulles strategy of deterrence 

based on massive nuclear retaliation. As Kissinger said in his preface: 

Mankind has at its disposal the means to destroy itself 
at the precise moment when schisms among nations have 
never been deeper. And the attempt to come to grips 
with the horrors of the new technology confronts the 
additional handicap that we can draw only limited guid¬ 
ance from previous experience because much of it has 
been made irrelevant by the very enormity of modern 
means of mass destruction.®*^ 

But Nuclear Weapons and Foreign Policy addressed itself neither to 
closing the schisms among nations, nor to avoiding the use of nuclear weapons. 
Nor did it take exception to the basic goals of the Dulles foreign policy. It 
proposed making maximum use of nuclear weapons in a strategy that closely 
integrated diplomacy and force, while seeking to stop short of all-out nuclear 
war. Kissinger felt that no enemy would actually believe that massive nuclear 
retaliation would be used by the U.S. unless this nation's very survival were 
in imminent danger. If that were the only situation in which the U.S. would 
actually use massive retaliation, that would be the only situation it could deter. 
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Kissinger said. What he advocated was a more credible deterrent, one which 
the U.S. would actually use where its interests, but not its survival, were at 
stake. 

Kissinger's strategic doctrine called for the United States to maintain 

forces ranging all the way from small, mobile conventional forces up to the 

capability for waging all-out nuclear war, neglecting no level in between, so 

that graduated threats or uses of force appropriate to any situation could be 

employed. Limited war, what Kissinger called intermediate applications of 

power, may, he wrote, "bring much higher political returns than resort to 

all-out war, " and "offer the best chance to bring about strategic changes 
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favorable to our side. " 

Edging Toward the Brink 

A single paragraph in Nuclear Weapons and Foreign Policy clearly 

embodies Kissinger's view of the failure of the Dulles strategy and the rationale 

for limited war, simultaneously revealing that his strategy is only a different 

and perhaps even more dangerous kind of brinkmanship. This passage is also 

interesting because it indicates that in 1957, when the U.S. was not deeply 

involved in Indochina, Kissinger was apparently ready to "confront the 

"risks" involved in seeking a military solution there. 

The key problem of present-day strategy is to devise 
a spectrum of capabilities with which to resist Soviet 
challenges. These capabilities should enable us to 
confront the opponent with contingencies from which he 
can extricate himself only by all-out war, while deter¬ 
ring him from this step by a superior retaliatory capacity. 
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Since the most difficult decision for a statesman is 
whether to risk the national substance by unleashing an 
all-out war, the psychological advantage will always be 
on the side of the power which can shift to its opponent 
the decision to initiate all-out war. All Soviet moves 
in the postwar period have had this character. They 
have faced us with problems which by themselves did 
not seem worth an all-out war, but with which we could 
not deal by an alternative capability. We refused to 
defeat the Chinese in Korea because we were unwilling 
to risk an all-out conflict. We saw no military solution 
to the Indochinese crisis without accepting risks which 
we were reluctant to confront. We recoiled before the 
suggestion of intervening in Hungary lest it unleash a 
thermonuclear holocaust. A strategy of limited war 
might reverse or at least arrest this trend. Limited 
war is thus not an alternative to massive retaliation, 
but its complement. It is the capability for massive 
retaliation which provides the sanction against expanding 
the war. ^ 

The brinkmanship that insists on pressing a limited war to the point 

where the only alternatives before the enemy are defeat or unlimited war is 

revealed in another way in Kissinger's critique of U.S. strategy in the Korean 
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War. He viewed U.S. intervention there as a "major act of statesmanship." 
But he severely criticized its conduct, because it was too limited . While 
reading his comments on the Korean War, it is well to remember that 
Kissinger is now in a position to apply the same conceptions of risk-taking, 
and the same evaluation of worthy goals to the Indochina War, with immediate 
practical consequences for both Asian and American people. 

He suggests that in Korea we should have "set ourselves more ambi¬ 
tious goals, " although there were two risks: that the war would spread in 
Asia, but without becoming an all-out war, or that it would become an all-out 
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war between the U. S. and the Soviet bloc. Nevertheless, we should have taken 
the chance: 


Had we pushed back the Chinese armies even to the narrow 
neck of the Korean peninsula, we would have administered 
a setback to Communist power in its first trial at arms 
with the free world. This might have caused China to ques 
tion the value of its Soviet alliance while the USSR would 
have been confronted with the dilemma of whether it was 
" an all-out war to prevent a limited defeat of its 



To implement a strategy of limited war not only requires "a military 

capability which is truly graduated" but also "a diplomacy which can keep 

each conflict from being considered the prelude to a final showdown" although 

"we can make a strategy of limited war stick only if we leave no doubt about 
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our readiness and our ability to face a final showdown. " 

Kissinger gives some attention to how a war is to be kept limited. One 
kind of limited war which comes in for a great deal of discussion in his first 
book is war between major powers when there is a tacit agreement not to esca¬ 
late. He even goes so far as to say that ". . . in a period of the most advanced 

technology, battles will approach the stylized contests of the feudal period 
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which served as much as a test of will as a trial of strength. " While later 
books did not repeat such fantasies as this, in 1965 he was still advocating 
early use of tactical nuclear weapons in NATO European strategy, in the hope 
that a standstill in military operations could be forced and a war in that 
theater could remain limited: 


There may be no logical stopping place once nuclear 
weapons are used. There is, however, a very crucial 
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psychological obstacle to automatic escalation. When 
mutual invulnerability guarantees catastrophic destruction 
and offers no prospect of great military advantage, neither 
side can be very eager to let escalation proceed auto¬ 
matically. Both sides are likely to look for excuses to 
limit, not expand, military operations. 

A war in which both sides are "looking for excuses to limit military 
operations," is a strange war, indeed. In fact, the more one pursues the 
implications of the Kissinger limited war strategy, the more it becomes clear 
that it is not applicable to rather evenly matched enemies, but to a different 
situation: war which he describes as inherently limited because of disparity 
in power. In recent years, Kissinger has recognized that direct aggression 
by the U.S.S.R. against Western Europe or the United States is unlikely, fur¬ 
ther emphasizing that intermediate applications of U.S. power are likely to 
be used against smaller or less industrially developed nations. 

Even in his first book, he described this kind of war, giving as 
examples a war between the U. S. and Nicaragua which would be all-out on the 
Nicaraguan side, but, whatever our objective, limited on the U. S. side, with 
the variation of a war in which the stronger power is "restrained from exert¬ 
ing its full potential by moral, political or strategic considerations, " as the 
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U.S. was in Korea. 

The U.S. is now waging this kind of limited war in Indochina. 

Starting a Limited War 

There was so much talk in Nuclear Weapons and Foreign Policy about 
the opportunities presented by a limited war, that Kissinger's strategy 
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seemed to include initiating such a war. This impression was strengthened 

when he raised the question of whether our strategic interest was limited only 

to opposing the forcible expansion of Communism, or whether "the existence 

of a Communist regime in some areas" is "a threat to our security, however 

the regime is established. Do we resist Communist domination of an area 

only when it is 'illegal' or because the domination of Eurasia by communism 
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would upset the strategic balance against us?" he asked. 

In his next book. The Necessity for Choice , Kissinger hastens to say 

that "No responsible person advocates •initiating limited war. The problem of 
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limited war will arise only in case of Communist aggression or blackmail. " 
His definition of Communist aggression or blackmail, however, is extremely 
broad. At various times in his books, he includes in this category the events 
leading to our intervention in Korea and in Vietnam, the Soviet missiles in 
Cuba, China's action in Tibet and its border dispute with India, the Soviet sup¬ 
plying of arms to Egypt, the Soviet moves in Hungary and Czechoslovakia, 
the pressure on Berlin, Communist influence in the Congo, and various other 
unspecified interventions by the U.S.S.R. and China in third world countries. 

The threat, or use of force--for Kissinger does not believe the U.S. 
should make threats it is not willing to carry through--may therefore be 
initiated in response to a wide spectrum of actions by other nations, even the 
legal election of a government unacceptable to the U.S. In spite of a some¬ 
what less belligerent tone, his most recent book still advocates placing this 
country's alleged national interest above another country's legal right to 
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choose its own government. "We find it hard to articulate a truly vital interest 
which we would defend however 'legal* the challenge, " he complains. We 
may, as Kissinger says, find it difficult to articulate such a policy. Govern¬ 
ment spokesmen prefer to present a different image to their own people and to 
the world, but the U.S. has not hesitated to act on such a policy. The Penta¬ 
gon study of the Vietnam War makes it clear that the U.S. government assumed 

it had a vital interest in forestalling the possible unification of the country under 

or neutralist 

a Communist, pro-Communist government, an interest which overrode the 
legal requirement of the Geneva Conference to hold unification elections. 

Similar action in another country would be perfectly consistent with the 
Kissinger strategy. 

Nuclear War Against China? 

The growth of the Soviet nuclear stockpile and the increased significance 
of long-range missiles forced Kissinger to reappraise his 1957 argument that 
limited nuclear war would be to the advantage of the U.S. and the disadvantage 
of the U.S.S.R. China, however, does not have such a stockpile. And that 
brings us to the heart of the contemporary crisis. All of Kissinger's original 
arguments for limited nuclear war against the Soviet Union now apply to China. 
Although China has conducted several successful nuclear tests and has recently 
launched satellites, U. S. nuclear superiority over China is probably far greater 
than it was over the Soviet Union in 1957. Furthermore, although Kissinger 
recognized the political disadvantage of using nuclear weapons against a non- 
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nuclear power, he never completely ruled them out: 

In a police action against a nonnuclear minor power, in 
a civil war in which the population must be won over, the 
use of nuclear weapons may be unnecessary or unwise 
for either political or psychological reasons. . . . The prob¬ 
lem of limited nuclear war arises primarily in actions 
against nuclear powers or against powers with vast re¬ 
sources of manpower which are difficult to overcome with 
conventional technology. (Emphasis added) 

He has always seen the superior industrial and nuclear technology of 
the U.S. as a source of strength which compensates for the larger conven¬ 
tional forces of an opponent. That is one of his justifications for an important 
role for tactical nuclear weapons in Europe: For a nation like the U.S. , he 
says, the "strategically most productive form of war is to utilize weapons of 
an intermediate range of destructiveness" meaning some of the smaller 
nuclear weapons, because these are "sufficiently destructive so that manpower 
cannot be substituted for technology" by the other side. In the same passage, 
he points out that the destructiveness of the individual weapons was "too small' 

in Korea, and therefore Communist China was able to substitute manpower for 

. . , 102 
technology. 

As a new stage in Sino-U.S. relations begins, every effort will be made 
to advance U.S. national interests (as the Nixon Administration sees them) 
through diplomatic means. Should the dialogue with China prove abortive, how 
ever, the threat of force which Kissinger sees as inseparable from diplomacy 
may come into play. Kissinger once wanted to confront the Soviet Union with 
the dilemma of whether it was worth an all-out war to prevent a limited defeat 
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of its then-ally, China, a confrontation risking that all-out war. The parallel 
in the seventies would be to confront China with the dilemma of whether it is 
worth an all-out war to prevent a limited defeat of its ally. North Vietnam. 


Nuclear Weapons Today 

The Kissinger-Nixon Doctrine, as expressed in the 1971 "State of 
World" message emphasizes a limited war strategy, with an important role 
for nuclear weapons: 

--To deter conventional aggression, we and our allies 
together must be capable of posing unacceptable risks to 
potential enemies. We must not be in a position of being 
able to employ only strategic weapons to meet challenges 
to our interests. On the other hand, having a full range 
of options does not mean that we will necessarily limit 

our response to the level or intensity chosen by an enemy. 
Potential enemies must know that we will respond to 
whatever degree is required to protect our interests. 

They must also know that they will only wors^y^their 
situation by escalating the level of violence. (Em¬ 

phasis added) 

In regard to Europe: 

Sole reliance on conventional forces might lead an ag¬ 
gressor to conclude that we might accept the loss of 
vital territory without taking further action. Sole reliance 
on nuclear forces, on the other hand, might lead inevitably 
and unnecessarily to the very widespread devastation that 
we should be trying to prevent. Neither of these prospects 
enhances our security. 

The Doctrine makes it clear that the U.S. can itself no longer substitute man¬ 
power for nuclear technology, and by Kissinger's logic, this increases the 
likelihood of resort to small nuclear weapons of an "intermediate range of 


destructiveness. " 
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Earl Ravenal, former Director of the Asian Divison (Systems Analysis) 
in the Office of the Secretary of Defense, writing in Foreign Affairs , drew 
similar conclusions. 

Essentially we are to support the same level of poten¬ 
tial involvement with smaller conventional forces. 

The specter of intervention will remain, but the risk 
of defeat or stalemate w^l^be greater; or the nuclear 
threshold will be lower. 

An article on nuclear policy written about the same time by Robert 
Lawrence of the University of Arizona, former Defense Department con¬ 
sultant, discussed the opportunity rather than the danger presented by nuclear 
weapons, much in the Kissinger manner. It was published in the French 
Revue Militaire Generate but received widespread notice in this country be¬ 
cause someone called it to the attention of C. L. Sulzberger of the New York 
Times . Sulzberger,basing his column on November 15, 1970 on Lawrence's 
article, wrote: 

The greatest lesson of the Vietnam war is that America 
still has many commitments abroad and still retains 
foreign policy aims that can no longer be maintained by 
the kind of military establishment, strategy or network 
of alliances now employed.. .. 

Limited commitments to conventional defense are seen 
as increasingly outmoded, yet total warfare is a dread¬ 
ful absurdity... 

Consequently, the search focuses on a third solution. 

The answer may well lie in the field of truly tactical 
atomic weapons. 

The suggestion is for the research and development of "purely fission warheads 
measured in tons" (rather than kilotons) and "neutron warheads. " Although 
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"This is not meant to include those devices now loosely called tactical, whose 

destructive power, although immensely smaller than that of the so-called 

strategic weapons, is often measured in kilotons, " Sulzberger says: 

The argument is that democratic societies can no longer 
limit themselves to weapons known to be outmoded but 
must find new arms whose power is not wholly unrestricted, 
even to the extent of the so-called tactical A-bombs in 

today*s arsenal . (Emphasis added) 

Sulzberger quotes Lawrence to the effect that "Minor powers have shown an 
ability to frustrate U.S. conventional capabilities. " One place a "minor 
power" has shown such an ability is in Vietnam. The implication of this 
argument is that nuclear weapons --even in the kiloton range, should be used 
in such situations. 

Of course there is the old problem of public revulsion against the use 

of nuclear weapons that has bothered Kissinger since the fifties when he said 

that we required a "diplomacy which seeks to break down the atmosphere of 
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special horror which now surrounds the use of nuclear weapons.. . 

Kissinger objected to having the nuclear arm of the U.S. military tied behind 

its back by moral scruples. Addressing this same question, Sulzberger 

found an appropriate quotation from Bismarck: 

We live in a wondrous time in which the strong is weak 
because of his moral scruples and the weak grows strong 
because of his audacity. 

(Sulzberger does not give a source. The quotation can be found in Die 
Politischen Reden des Fursten Bismarck, Historische-kritische 

Gesamtausgabe. 107 It can also be found in "The White Revolutionary: 
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Reflections on Bismarck" by Henry A. Kissinger. ) 


The Doctrine .Applied to Indochina 

The Doctrine applies not only to Europe and to future situations that 
may arise in Asia. It applies very specifically to the limited war in which the 
U.S. is now involved. Here, too, Kissinger was prepared before coming to 
the V/hite House, with a plan for fighting a limited war that was part and parcel 
of his larger strategy. 

The purpose of limited war, he says, "is to inflict losses or to pose 
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risks for the enemy out of proportion to the objectives under dispute. " He 
explains that it should be fought by applying "graduated amounts of destruc¬ 
tion" alternately with "breathing spaces for political contacts. 

Here is the heart of Kissinger's military strategy. While the destruc¬ 
tion inflicted or threatened should be out of proportion to what the enemy will 
gain by continuing the war, during the breathing spaces diplomacy should offer 
a settlement sufficiently attractive to give him a reason for ending the fighting. 

. . .limited war cannot be conceived as a small all-out 
war with a series of uninterrupted blows prepared in 
secrecy until the opponent's will is broken. On the 
contrary, it is important to develop a concept of mili¬ 
tary operations conducted in phases which permit an 
assessment of the risks and possibilities for settlement 
at each stage before recourse is had to the next phase 
of operations. 

Paradoxical as it may seem in the jet age, strategic 
doctrine should address itself to the problem of slow¬ 
ing down, if not the pace of military operations, at 
least the rapidity with which they succeed each other. 

Strategic doctrine must never lose sight of the fact that 
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its purpose is to affect the will of the enemy, not to 
destroy him, and that war can be limited only by pre- 
senting the enemy with an unfavorable calculus of risks. 

If, after one breathing space, the enemy does not evaluate "the calculus 

of risks" as unfavorable, the next round will hit him harder (graduated amount 

of force). The second round of diplomacy will offer another settlement. 

Kissinger always insists upon meeting or exceeding the enemy's force levels. 

If conventional forces are matched by the enemy, only nuclear force remains. 

At no time prior to his appointment to his present post did he even 

question the ability of the U.S. to exert all the necessary force. Even in 

1960, when he said, "Fifteen years more of a deterioration of our position in 

the world such as we have experienced since World War II would find us re- 

11Z 

duced to Fortress America. .. " he saw the U.S. as strong enough to resist 

the strategic transformations unfavorable to it, and to attain those that were 

favorable, once the proper doctrine and strategy were adopted. That is, 

% 

Kissinger has always seen the U.S. as strong enough to persuade and coerce 

other nations until its desired objectives are imposed. He says emphatically 

that however much we rely on the conventional forces of our allies, "It would 

be risky to create the impression that we would acquiesce in a conventional 
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defeat in vital areas. " The implication is that in Indochina, for example, 
if faced with a conventional defeat, we should seek a nuclear victory. 

When Kissinger wrote about Vietnam negotiations shortly before com¬ 
ing to the White House, he believed it would be possible to bring the other 
side to accept U.S. terms because North Vietnam faced the alternatives of 
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destruction or the loss of its autonomy to the USSR or China: . .we are so 

powerful that Hanoi is simply unable to defeat us, and "a continuation of 

the war will require a degree of foreign assistance which may threaten 

Hanoi's autonomy. This Hanoi has jealously guarded until now. A prolonged, 

even if ultimately victorious, war might leave Vietnam so exhausted as to 
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jeopardize the purpose of decades of struggle. " 

When the Nixon Administration took office, Kissinger was in a posi¬ 
tion to begin utilizing his strategy of alternate "breathing spaces for diplo¬ 
macy" and "graduated amounts of destruction" to impose U.S. terms. 

Diplomacy #1 

After months of haggling over the location of the peace talks and who 

should participate, the stage was set for substantive discussions when the 

Nixon Administration took office. Kissinger had played a role in establishing 
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contacts with the North Vietnamese under Johnson and there seems little 
doubt that he and Nixon were eager to utilize the Paris talks and other diplo¬ 
matic channels to bring the war to a close. It was not clear to the public, 
however, what their terms for ending the war were, and what would happen 
if these terms were not accepted by the other side. 

The peace offer made in Paris by Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge five 
days after the Nixon Administration took office demanded mutual withdrawal 
of U.S. military forces and of North Vietnamese "military and subversive" 
forces from South Vietnam, and "the right of the South Vietnamese people to 
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determine their own future. " After two and one-half years it is now abun¬ 

dantly clear that the latter phrase means keeping U.S. forces in Vietnam until 
the South Vietnamese government is strong enough to maintain itself in power.^ 
In spite of minor modifications in the U.S. proposals, these two points have 
remained the basis of all subsequent peace offers. 

Neither Kissinger nor Nixon was likely to make what Kissinger had 
called the "mistake" in Korea of stopping the fighting when starting the talking. 
Throughout the first months of the .Administration, the war in Vietnam raged 
on. General Abrams' orders were to keep up maximum pressure. However, 
there were certain restraints on the force that could be applied. The Johnson 
Administration had stopped the bombing of North Vietnam, a step that was 
part of the unwritten understanding that had made possible the opening of the 
Peace talks in Paris. Domestic opposition to the war had increased to the 
point where a long war with a larger American ground force was, as Kissinger 
recognized, politically unacceptable. The South Vietnamese army, despite 
U.S. efforts to strengthen it, was clearly unable to carry on alone--as the 
invasion of Laos would subsequently demonstrate. Other countries allied with 
the U.S. had only token forces in South Vietnam, and pleas for greater assist¬ 
ance in the past, for example by Clark Clifford during the Johnson Adminis- 
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tration, had met with little success. If any U.S. troops were to be pulled 

out short of a peace agreement, some change in the other available forces 
would be necessary to prosecute the war. The Administration announced a 
determined effort to make Vietnamization a reality. 
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All during 1969 the Nixon Administration attempted in public and pri¬ 
vate talks, to get the other side to accept its terms. 

In the spring of 1969 the NL.F offered a ten point peace proposal which 
rejected the proposition that other Vietnamese were "foreign" or "external" 
forces in the same category as U.S. forces. It demanded a complete U.S. 
withdrawal and a provisional government "representing the various social 
strata and political tendencies" rather than leaving the present South Vietnam¬ 
ese government in control until elections could be held. 

The peace talks were deadlocked. But within a month after the first 

order for the withdrawal of U.S. ground troops (June 8) a drop in the level of 

combat was noted, suggesting that action by the U. S. toward withdrawal would 

be met with de-escalation on the other side. On October 12, Secretary of 

State Rogers officially acknowledged that Nixon had changed the orders from 
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"maximum pressure" to "protective reaction. " The level of ground com¬ 
bat continued to be lower throughout 1969. 

Although summer brought a reduction in the ground fighting, it also 
brought the enunciation of the Doctrine for Asia, which showed the extent of 
the Administration's commitment to victory in Vietnam and the extent of its 
commitment to Saigon. This made it unlikely that there would be any major 
change in the U.S. peace terms. 

The Doctrine for Asia first stated by Nixon on Guam, July 26, 1969, 
threatened future Vietnams based on a combination of Asian foot soldiers and 


U.S. air power. But first the war in Indochina had to be won, or the U.S. 
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position as an Asian power might be undermined. Although the Doctrine ex¬ 
presses caution about engaging U.S. ground forces against guerrillas, U.S. 
economic and military assistance, air and naval power, and if necessary, 
nuclear weapons, will be used to protect such governments as the military 
dictatorship of Thailand, or the Chiang Kai-shek regime on Taiwan. Without 
full implementation of the Doctrine to protect the Saigon regime, confidence 
in the U.S. might collapse elsewhere. Limited war might cease to be a 
"credible deterrent. " As Nixon put it in an address to the nation on May 14, 
1969: 

...we have to demonstrate-- at the point at which con¬ 
frontation is being tested- -that confrontation with the 
United States is costly and unrewarding. (Emphasis 

added) 

During the entire first year of the Nixon Administration, with diplomacy 
being emphasized in Administration statements and the first American troops 
coming home, many accepted the moderate appearance of the Doctrine, rather 
than probing for its hard core. But it was indeed being tested first and most 
sharply in Vietnam, and it was there that the Doctrine's aggressive dimension 
was revealed. 

Force #1 

As the Nixon Administration's first year approached an end, the diplo¬ 
matic stalemate was publicly underlined. Ambassador Lodge resigned as 
head of the U.S. team at the Paris talks along with his second-in-command, 
leaving the No. 3 man, Philip Habib as "acting head. " Nixon indicated that 
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he had no intention of naming a replacement for Lodge pending "a serious pro- 
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posal" from the other side. 

In addresses in November and December 1969, Nixon deplored the 

diplomatic stalemate and threatened new military moves. He underlined this 

warning in a news conference at the end of January: 

If at a time that we are attempting to deescalate the fight¬ 
ing in Vietnam, we find that they take advantage of our 
troop withdrawals to jeopardize the remainder of our 
forces by escalating the fighting, then we have the means-- 
and I will be prepared to use those means strongly--to deal 
with that situation more strongly than we have dealt with it 
in the past. ^4 

According to Kissinger's guide to fighting a limited war, it was now 
time to graduate the amount of destruction upward. What means were avail¬ 
able? Four moves had been advocated by various military and political figures 
(including Nixon) since the American build-up began in 1965: unrestricted 
bombing of the North, attacking and destroying Communist sanctuaries in 
Cambodia and Laos, mining Haiphong harbor and invading North Vietnam. 

The ouster of Cambodian Prince Sihanouk in March 1970 provided the 
U.S. with a major opportunity for putting one of these proposals into action. 

Cn April 20, Nixon made a major public speech in which he claimed 

that almost 40,000 Communist troops were committing "overt aggression" 
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against Cambodia, while at the Paris talks, the U.S. spokesman was tell¬ 
ing the NLF and DRV that their side's military activity was "not compatible 
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with serious negotiations. " 

Cn April 30, U.S. and South Vietnamese forces invaded Cambodia. A 
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massive air attack on North Vietnam accompanied the invasion. U.S. troops 

remained in Cambodia two months, leaving a widened war behind when they 
127 

withdrew. This was in keeping with the Kissinger limited war strategy, a 

strategy that was explained by Nixon when he was asked how his escalation dif¬ 
fered from Johnson's. Nixon indicated that Johnson escalated gradually, while 
he, himself, was changing the previous conduct of the war with a big, decisive 
move in Cambodia: 

. . .the difference is that he did move step by step. This 
action is a decisive move; and this action also puts the 
enemy on warning that if it escalates while we are trying 
to deescalate, we will move decisively and not step by step.^® 


Diplomacy #2 

Immediately after the withdrawal of U.S. ground troops from Cambodia 

at the end of June, the opening of the second diplomatic phase was signalled by 

the appointment of David Bruce to head the Paris talks, and by a statement 

from Nixon as to what he expected from this round of diplomacy: 

You will generally find that negotiations occur, negotia¬ 
tions which end war, only when the balance of power 
changes significantly, only when one party or the other 
concludes that as a result of the shift in the military 
balance they no longer have an opportunity to accomplish 
their goal militarily and therefore they had best negotiate 
. . . Cambodia.. .has changed the military balance. ' 
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Yet Nixon's "decisive move," like so many earlier escalations of force, 
failed to achieve its objective. Early in October, Nixon made a new peace 
offer, but without a substantial change in the previous U.S. position. Again, 
the other side failed to respond as Nixon thought they should. The diplomatic 
deadlock continued. 

Keeping the Options Open 

Domestic reaction to the Cambodian adventure made it clear that the 

use of U.S. ground troops in further escalations would be extremely unwise 

politically. However, the Administration had been removing 

restraints on the use of air power, and resumption of heavy bombing in the 

North (as in the Johnson Administration, or heavier) was not a possible option 

for the next graduation of force. Throughout this period, bombing of Laos 

intensified, and by June, 1970 was reported to have reached 20,000 to 25,000 

sorties a month. Apparently, the bombing of North Vietnam never stopped 

altogether. In January, 1969, the other side complained in Paris that the U.S. 

was bombing the North. Ambassador Lodge admitted only to action "to defend 
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our reconnaissance planes and pilots when they have been fired upon. " 

Secretary Rogers was still using the same rationale of defending planes 

and pilots when air attacks on North Vietnam by more than a hundred planes 
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took place simultaneously with the invasion of Cambodia. Two months 

later, however, when asked about the possibility of a resumption of heavy 
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bombing of North Vietnam, he replied, "I don't think it's appropriate for us to 

133 

foreclose options. " 

On Nov. 22, 1970, U.S. planes bombed North Vietnam for 28 hours. 

At the same time, the U.S. conducted an abortive raid on the Son Tay prisoner 
of war camp. The raid probably played a double role in American strategic 
design. It served as a warning to the North Vietnamese that their territory 
was subject to invasion, a message which would shortly be conveyed more ex¬ 
plicitly. It was also the most dramatic step in the Administration's manipula¬ 
tion of the prisoner of war issue to build domestic support. 

In the very first plenary session of the peace talks in Paris, Ambas- 
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sador Lodge said that "We seek the early release of prisoners of war. " 

In the months that followed, the Nixon Administration has made much of this 
issue, and has tried to separate it from other issues being negotiated. How¬ 
ever, the Administration has made it clear that concern for the fate of the 
PCW's will not be allowed to interfere with bombing the North, or any other 
requirement of U.S. strategy or tactics. As Frank Borman, Special Repre¬ 
sentative of the President on Prisoners of War said on September 22, 1970: 

. .. it is quite obvious to any student of the intercourse 
of nations that our course in Southeast Asia cannot be 
influenced in any significant mariner by the treatment 
or the cause of the prisoners. 


Force #2 


Action in Laos intensified in late 1970 and early 1971. In mid- 
December, the Pathet Lao reported stepped-up fighting in the Plain of Jar res. 
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North Vietnam charged that more Thai troops were being sent to the Bolovens 

Plateau and to Long Cheng. B-52 raids along the Laos-North Vietnam border 

... „ 136 

intensified. 

David K. Bruce said on February 5 at the Paris talks that the U.S. 

would carry out "alternative solutions to the conflict" unless serious peace 
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negotiations were begun. 

Finally, Laos was invaded on February 8 by South Vietnamese forces 
with heavy U.S. air and logistical support. Again, as in Cambodia, the in¬ 
vasion was presented as limited in time and purpose. South Vietnamese 
forces withdrew by March 12, but U.S. bombing, which began before the 
invasion, continued afterward. The Laos invasion has generally been regarded 
as a failure. Certainly it was not a military success for the South Vietnamese 
forces who retreated in disarray with heavy losses nor did it bring the other 
side to accept U.S. terms for peace. However, it certainly increased the 
extent of the already great destruction in Laos and in the framework of the 
Kissinger strategy, that may well have been one of its major purposes. 

Diplomacy #3 

In his elucidation of limited war, Kissinger emphasized the importance 
of developing "a concept of military operations conducted in phases which per¬ 
mit an assessment of the risks and possibilities for settlement at each stage 
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before recourse is had to the next phase of operations. " 


It would be reassuring to think that the Administration's failure to 
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properly evaluate the strength and determination of the Vietnamese and its 
failure to bring the war to a close on its own terms is being reassessed during 
the present phase. So far there are no hopeful signs of major changes in the 
U.S. negotiating position, in spite of strong sentiment in the Senate and the 
country for setting a date for total withdrawal, and a major peace offer from 
the Provisional Revolutionary Government of South Vietnam (the National 
Liberation Front) proposing simultaneous repatriation of U.S. prisoners of 
war and withdrawal of U.S. military forces. 

The U.S. response to this offer, which effectively cut the ground out 
from under the Administration's manipulation of the P.O.W. issue, was not 
to reject it outright, but to bury the issue with a dazzling series of diplomatic 
moves which replaced public preoccupation with the war with larger hopes 
for peace in Asia. 

Henry Kissinger's China trip inaugurated a bold new phase in the diplo¬ 
macy of the Cold War, but there had been indications months earlier of this 
new phase in Sino-American relations. "At the time of the Laos invasion, " 
Marquis Childs wrote in the June 1 St. Louis Post-Dispatch , "Henry A. 
Kissinger. . . stated without qualification his conviction that China would not 
send troops in to support the North Vietnamese. He based this, prior to the 
invitation to the A.merican ping-pong team, on progress made through channels 
in establishing a new relationship with. . .China. " U.S. negotiations with 
China may be directed not only to insuring against Chinese intervention in 


Indochina in the event of another major escalation of the conflict, but to 
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iriducin^ Pclvin^ to prsssurc her jjidochuicsc Ellies to Ecccpt pe^ce terms 

acceptable tc the U. 3. 

Nixon's overtures to China reflect an awareness at the highest levels 

of the Administration of changing patterns of world power. China, Japan, and 

the Soviet Union all enjoy increasing strength in Asia, while the U.S. has been 

drained economically and divided politically by the Indochina War. Nixon's 

Kansas City speech of July 6, 1971 provides the clearest expression to date of 

his view of the new power balance in Asia. Nixon noted the rise of Western 

Europe, Japan, the U.S.S.R. and the People's Republic of China as major 

global centers of power while the United States remained preoccupied with 
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Vietnam . A month later the Nixon Administration's dramatic attempt to 

shore up the sagging dollar and stimulate a stagnant economy with the most 
extreme economic and financial measures since the great depression provided 
eloquent testimony to the corrosion of U.S. economic power. 

Economic and political troubles at home do not mean that Nixon has 
softened U.S. terms for victory in Indochina. Indeed, quite the reverse is 
possible. The failure to achieve victory via negotiations with China may 
precipitate a dangerous escalation of the Indochina War, including direct con¬ 
flict with China. Behind the proferred hand of negotiation lies a nuclear fist. 

The first diplomatic phase in 1969 created illusions at home that the 
war would soon be at an end. The Cambodian invasion dealt those illusions a 
hard blow, yet during the second breathing space new illusions were fostered, 
only to be submerged by the Laos invasion. During the third diplomatic phase, 
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the approach to China has again stimulated illusions that the end of the war is 
only a matter of time, in spite of the presence of more than two hundred 
thousand U.S. troops and continued U. S. bombing. Illusions die hard. 


Force #3 

What further escalations are possible ? A third blow would have to be 
more decisive than the Laotian fiasco. Cne possibility is a South Vietnamese 
invasion of North Vietnam with U.S. support. Since this had been hinted by 
Saigon leaders, Nixon was asked about it in his news conference of February 
17, while the Laotion invasion was still in progress. The President refused 
to "speculate on what South Viet-Nam may decide to do with regard to a pos¬ 
sible incursion into North Viet-Nam" but did not rule out American air support 
for such a venture. He said: 

I am not going to place any limitation upon the use of 
airpower except, of course, to rule out a rather ridicu¬ 
lous suggestion that is made from time to time.. .that 
our airpower might include the use of tactical nuclear 
weapons. 

The President listed some limitations on ground forces: 

For example, we are not going to use ground forces in 
Laos. We are not going to use advisers in Laos with 
the South Vietnamese forces. We are not going to use 
ground forces in Cambodia or advisers in Cambodia. . . 
and we have no intention, of course, of using grouji^ 
forces in North Vietnam. Those are limitations. 

It should be noted that the Son Tay raid on North Vietnam did not constitute 
what the Administration means by "ground forces." The President's limita¬ 
tions as expressed here therefore do not rule out raids on North Vietnam by 
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airborne or naval forces. 

U. S. raids, unless on a big scale and accompanied by heavy bombing 

would be more symbolic than decisive. South Vietnamese forces numbering 
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over a million, but with an effective fighting force of roughly 100,000 are 

already spread thin. Nevertheless, "incursions" of one kind or another into 

North Vietnam are one possibility. 

Another option is saturation bombing of North Vietnam. Observers 

have suggested this as the most likely move. Among these is Morton H. 

Halperin, who served as Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense in the Johnson 

Administration and on the National Security Council Senior Staff under 

Kissinger until his resignation in September, 1969. Writing in the New York 

Times , November 7, 1970, Halperin said: 

President Nixon's Vietnamization policy, far from getting 
us out of Vietnam, will at best lead to an indefinite 
presence in Vietnam of thousands of American troops. 

It could well drive the President to massive escalation, 
the mining of Haiphong Harbor and saturation bombing 
of North Vietnam. 

Bombing of the North was tried by Johnson without success, but Daniel 
Ellsberg interprets Nixon's view as that the Democrats moved too gradually 

1 < 

and too predictably, and had never threatened or used heavy enough bombing. 
(Ellsberg is the former RAND Corporation analyst and former Special Assis¬ 
tant in the Department of Defense who has made the Pentagon Papers available 
to the public.) He suggests that Nixon's next "decisive" move may be 

. . . "decisive" bombing of targets long proposed by some 
U.S. military chiefs and their political spokesmen: 
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Haiphong, "military targets" in Hanoi and unrestrictedly 
throughout the North, the dikes, the communications 
with China. 

One of the most vocal advocates of this course in the past was Nixon himself. 

The third available "conventional war" option is the mining of Haiphong 

harbor. The risk of mining Haiphong harbor is that the ships of other nations, 

particularly the Soviet Union, may be destroyed. According to Clark Clifford, 

Johnson's Secretary of Defense, this danger restrained the Johnson Adminis- 
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tration from that step. Rather than cutting down on the flow of Soviet 

supplies to North Vietnam, this might bring heavier material assistance from 

the USSR, or even a stronger response. 

None of these few remaining conventional options hold the prospect of 

decisively shifting the war in favor of the U.S. , yet all of them pose heavy 

risks. Heavy bombing of the North, especially north of the 19th parallel close 

to the Chinese border, carries the risk of bringing Chinese forces into the 

war, as happened in Korea, or some other response from China. Ground 

invasion of North Vietnam, of course, greatly increases this risk. 

The risk of bringing in China was there with the invasion of Cambodia 

but was "considered sufficiently remote so that looking at the situation on bal- 
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ance it was concluded that this was an acceptable risk. " The risk was 

greater with the invasion of Laos, which borders on China. The seriousness 
with which China looked at the Laos invasion was shown by the visit to Hanoi 
of a Chinese delegation headed by Premier Chou En-lai in March, while the 
operation was still in progress. The joint communique issued by the Chinese 
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and North Vietnamese at the conclusion of that visit also stressed the war in 
the air: 


U.S. imperialism has now dispatched tens of thousands of 
U. S. troops and Saigon puppet troops to carry out a mas¬ 
sive invasion of Laos in collusion with the Laotian rightist 
forces and Thai mercenaries. . .What is more, the Nixon 
government has blatantly declared that it will not place 
any limitation upon the use of U.S. air power anywhere in 
Indochina. 


Should U. S. imperialism go down the road of expanding its 
war of aggression in Indochina, the Chinese people are 
determined to take all necessary measures, not flinching 
even from the greatest national sacrifices, to give all-out 
support and assistance to the Vietnamese and other Indo¬ 
chinese peoples for the thorough defeat of the U.S. 
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aggressors. 

Signals of peaceful intent have gone out to China prior to each of the 
Nixon escalations, but there have also been threats. Administration descrip¬ 
tions of the Doctrine emphasize that any action by China against a U.S. ally in 
Southeast Asia may bring the full military might of the U.S. into the conflict. 
The Doctrine states that if China enters the war all limitations on the use of 
U.S. ground troops and on the use of nuclear weapons are off. 

In his 1970 "State of the World" message, and again in the 1971 mes¬ 
sage, Nixon said: 

--the nuclear capability of our strategic and theater 

nuclear forces serves as a deterrent to full-scale Soviet 

attack on NATO Europe or Chinese attack on our Asian 
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allies. 

and as Kissinger has said so often in the past, a deterrent which one is afraid 
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to implement ceases to be a deterrent. 

The article on nuclear weapons by Lawrence referred to previously 

included a specific reference to China, and was quoted by Sulzberger as follows: 

In the aftermath of Vietnam, we certainly do not propose 
to fight a large-scale conventional war with China. Yet 
the ability to engage Chinese military forces successfully 

may be a sine qua non of deterrence and stability in 
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Asia. 

The implication is that "theater" nuclear weapons would be the way to 
engage Chinese forces successfully. Cf course, neither Kissinger nor Nixon 
wants the threat of nuclear war to develop into its actuality. However, both 
the logic of the Kissinger strategy and the policies of the Administration to date 
suggest conventional escalations that finally bring us to the very brink of nuclear 
war. 

Perhaps cooler heads in the Administration will prevail in a crisis, but 

one of the prime purposes of Kissinger's National Security Council system is to 

prevent a veto on bold action. His criticism of former policymaking claimed 
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that it stressed "avoidance of risk rather than boldness of conception. " 
Cautionary advice from our European allies is also to be avoided. 

Kissinger's entire system minimizes the opportunity for those who would 
avoid risk to affect the final outcome of a decision, with all national security 
affairs filtered through Kissinger, with the alternatives and their various oppor¬ 
tunities and risks presented to the President by him. All the steps leading to 
a crisis may be taken, and finally the only alternatives may appear to be back¬ 
ing down or using nuclear weapons. When wise and humane counsel is needed. 
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we may anticipate instead a confrontation called for by those "strong nerves" 
characteristic of the Kissinger ideal of statesmanship, that willingness to face 
up to the risks of Armageddon" in the hope that the other side will back down. 

Kissinger has often told us that the use of nuclear power need not mean 

all-out war. Even if the other side does not back down, it is his theory that 

even nuclear war could remain limited, that only tactical nuclear weapons 

might be used. However, an article written when the use of tactical nuclear 

weapons were last rumored to be under consideration to raise the seige of Khe 

Sahn in 1968 concluded that: 

Tactical nuclear weapons introduce a new and vastly 
more destructive kind of warfare and are unsuitable for 
use if the civilian population is to survive. 

A decision to utilize tactical weapons includes, at the 
least, destruction of people and property many times 
that of Hiroshima and, at the most, an all-out nuclear 
war with thjp^.possibility that whole nations may be 
destroyed. 

Fortunately, we are still at a point where even the Kissinger-Nixon 
Doctrine calls for diplomatic moves. This is a crucial period for the Ameri¬ 
can people. A large majority is united around the proposition that a definite 
date should be set for all U.S. forces to be out of Indochina. 

A great deal of speculation centers on what Kissinger and Nixon are up 
to in China, but whatever the specific moves, they will grow out of the basic 
world view and strategic conceptions these men evolved separately in the fifties 
and sixties and together since 1968. 

As long as the war continues, great dangers confront both Asians and 
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Americans. A perusal of Kissinger's past work suggests that his influence 
may be in the direction of seeking to advance the "legitimate interests" of the 
U.S. in Asia by relying on "the bargaining power inherent in our industrial 
potential and our nuclear superiority. " The 1971 "State of the World" mes¬ 
sage gives a very broad definition of U.S. interests in Indochina, Taiwan, 
Indonesia, Korea and Japan. The stakes are higher in Peking than in Paris, 
for it is not only the future of Vietnam, but U.S. interests throughout Asia and 
the balance of power in the world that are explicitly or implicitly on the bar¬ 
gaining table in Peking. As Nixon said in Kansas City, Western Europe, 
Japan, the U.S.S.R. and the People's Republic of China "will determine the 
economic future, and, because economic power will be the key to other kinds 

of power, the future of the world in other ways in the last third of this 
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century. " 

Nixon and Kissinger may be prepared to make China an attractive 
offer as part of the bargain they hope to strike. But in the Kissinger lexicon, 
"diplomacy" never appears unless "force" is close behind. Higher stakes 
also mean that a threat of greater force is "appropriate" should talks break 
down, or China interfere with those "legitimate" U.S. interests. 

Nevertheless, there are exciting opportunities for peace in Asia, 
opportunities which have not been present for many years. The Nixon Admin¬ 
istration has made a new move, but it cannot wholly control what follows. 

The American people, aware of the dangers and determined to take advantage 
of the opportunities, can contribute to the realization of a genuine peace in 
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Asia. The people have already made it clear that they believe America's true 
interests in Asia begin with peace in Vietnam, meaning the withdrawal of all 
U.S. forces and weapons. This is also a necessary step toward normal rela¬ 
tions with China and a reduction of other tensions in that part of the world. 
Peace in Vietnam is therefore more than ever the first item on the foreign 
policy agenda, as well as the first step toward returning to the American 
people a voice in their own destiny. 
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